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SCHOOLS MUST BE RESTRUCTURED. The new clarion call of American 
education peals crisply across the educational landscape as we enter the 1990s. 

Like so many other watchwords of the past, restructuring means different 
things to different people. Teacher unions see empowerment as the driving 
force behind restructuring, whereby the perceived authority of the principal is 
radically altered to give teachers a larger share of decision-making leverage. 

Legislative reformers view restructuring as a way to deflate what they see 
'is the bloated bureaucracy of schools. Restructuring is a method of reducing the 
administrative "blob," shortening lines of communication, and improving the 
capability of schools to be more responsive to their clientele. 

Think tank experts hope that restructuring will make schools more socially 
relevant. Some even be'ieve that schools need only a titula** head, such as a 
dean; faculty members will do the actual altering. Professors are fond of this 
model. Unfortunately, the very different govemance structure of elementary/ 
secondary education — as opposed to higher education — makes this approach 
impractical. 

School board members talk about restructuring as a device to **open up" 
schools to their communities, to give parents more stake in govemance, and to 
ensure that school services are well utilized. 

The principal stands at the apex of this process. 

Many current reformers forget how and why the principalship was created 
in the first place. If the principalship were abolished tomorrow, it would shortly 
have to be recreated. The same forces that originally led to its establishment are 
still with us today. A brief look backward will reveal why principals are still 
essential for school leadership and change. 

The word principal comes from the Latin principalis, meaning "first in 
rank, station, or esteem." The school principalship was a well-understood 
concept in the America of the eighteenth century (Williams, 1957). The 
principal was the principal teacher of the school. 

The early principal teacher had fairly routine responsibilities. He or she 
was charged with providing basic resources for the school, for maintaining 
cleanliness, for monitoring the attendance ot pupils 3nd teachers, and for 
handling the enrollment aiid placement of students. 

As schools grew in size, however, with many teachers under one roof, tasks 
such as school scheduling, assignment of personnel, and curriculum development 
assumed greater and greater importance. The creation in 1848 of the Quincy 
Graded School saw courses of study replace older notions of organizing the 
content of education programs. Courses of study required close coordination 
between teachers so that programs fit together to form some sort of whole. This 
coordinating function placed new demands on principals, demands that were 
evident to early writers in school administration. 

Potter and Emerson, for example, wrote in The School and the 
Schoolmaster (1858), "In every department of public service, a rigid system of 
accountability is looked upon as the main secret for securing efficiency and 
fidelity; and in order to maintain such a system, principals are held responsible 
for the proceedings of their subordinates" (p. 256). 

That the school principal would provide a system of accountability became 
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dc-jply ingrained in the expectations for the role. In a dispute over his role as 
high school principal in South Orange, N.J., in 1887, a Mr. J. B. Maxwell 
(Foster, 1930) noted, "I must repeat what I said in a communication to the 
Board made in 1885. It is a mistake in a school of this size to confine the 
Principal to a single classroom, and thus prevent him firom spending some time 
in the other rooms in order that he may inspect the woric of his teachers" (p. 
112). 

The idea that an effective principal is one who inspects is an important 
historical function of supervision. It is not an accic^..: that school laws around 
the turn of the century spoke of "supervising principals" (Schacffer, 1911, p. 
66). The inspection function was largely discarded with the work of Francis 
Parker, however, and later educational writers sought to distinguish "inspection" 
from "supervision" (Cubbcrley, 1929, p. 926). 

It is a generally accepted rule of management that groups cannot be held 
accountable for anything. Individuals, on the other hnnd, can be held 
accountable, chiefly by a division of work and a unity of command (Koontz and 
O'Donnell, 1964). 

The pressure exerted on school principals to supervise has dramatically 
increased in recent years with the introduction of new laws and regulations by 
the respective states. These laws make the principal directly responsible for 
curriculum and instruction by requiring that certain school reports be submitted 
directly to the state education department. Indeed, when test scores are publicly 
reported school by school, it is the principal, not the faculty, who must speak on 
behalf of the school. 

Despite the talk about empowerment by teacher unions and some reformers, 
it is highly unlikely that these constituencies will ever be held legally 
accountable for the quality of education in schools. The principal remains the 
first— and final — focus of accountability in schools. With this tradition firmly 
in mind, we will look at the challenges principals face today in school 
restructuring and, specifically, in curriculum change. 

The Person and the Problem 

The Shifting Definition of the Task 

The principal is legally, fjn,ially, and practically in control of the school, 
but it is a kind of control late twentieth-century America that has peculiar 
connotations. No longer is the principal the sole visionary who defnies what is 
"good or proper" in the school curriculum. Few secondary principals would 
even consider themselves qualified to define a curriculum in every subject area 
of a modem secondary school. 

This was not true in the past. Take, for example, the recollections of 
William Mowry (1908) of Providence, R. I. After a fine career in public 
secondaiy education, Mowry decided to launch a new, private high school. He 
tells us that while the school was in construction during 1874-75, "my mind was 
greaily absorbed in studying the question of the true course of studies for a 
secondary school." 

Then, in anticipation of some writers today (e.g., Boyer, 1983), he asked: 
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Should there be one course fcr all, or two separate courses, one to prepare for 
college, the other to prepare for business? What is the proper balance of 
studies? What is the proper place for the mathematics? How much science 
study should be introduced? How much attention should be given to the study 
of our own language and literature? Should all the boys be required to study 
Latin? At what age :!hould the study of Latin be oegun? (p. 135). 

Mowry concluded from his inquiry that there **are three lines of study 
absolutely essential for the secondary schools. These are: (1) Mathematics, (2) 
The Natural Sciences, (3) Language and Literaiure with History, in other words, 
the Humanities" (p. 136). He added to these Civil Government (local, state, and 
national) and Intellectual Philosophy, **the philosophy of the mind and mental 
operations" (p. 136). He organized the high school into two departments or 
'*lines of work," which he called the English Department and the Classical 
Department. 

Reading Mowry today, one finds strong precedent for current criticisms of 
education such as A Nation at Risk (1983), Hirsch's Cultural Literacy (1987), 
and Bennett's Making It Work ( 1988). These national diatribes are aimed at the 
bodies who set curricular requirements; i.e., state legislatures, state departments 
of education, and, ^o a lesser extent, local boards of education. These criticisms, 
particularly of secondary schools, remind us that no modem school principal 
could really do what Mowry did in New England more than 100 years ago. No 
contemporaiy secondary school principal has that kind of authority. 

In fact, modem secondary school principals are still accountable. To be 
accountable, however, they must also be in control. Principals today are 
accountable for delivering a state (and district) defmed curriculum embodied in 
graduation requirements, state and national testing, and various public planning 
docu.Tients. Their control is very diffused — by collective bargaining agreements, 
judicial rulings on teacher assignment and evaluation, expanded student rights, 
and parental denrands for increased input, as well as by a plethora of local board 
policies. The secondary school principal is no longer the first among teachers, 
the **preceptor" of ages past. 

Today's principal must execute his or her responsibilities far more subtly, 
far mo^e collegially, far more collaboratively than predecessors of years ago. 

Control today means direction-finding within the limits established by those 
in higher authority. It still means within the law, but there are far more kws 
today to regulate and guide the principal. More than ever before, control means 
shared decision making — both of the prrx:ess and of the final decision itself. In 
short, what principals do today is the subject of intense scrutiny from consumers 
and critics alike. 

Key Tasks in Curriculum 

Curriculum is a fairly recent word in the educational vocabulary. Schubert 
(1980) noted that the first true professional curriculum book was written in 
1900. Prior to that time, an educator would look under "instruction" or 
"organization" to find what was taught in a school. The wider use of graded 
classes in schools made it necessary to connect individual classes and courses of 
study into larger, more coherent sequences. Modem curriculum was bom. 
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The function of curriculum is the focusing and connecting of teaching in a 
school, both to give meaning to what teachers do, and to make teaching and 
learning more predictable. On this critical function hinges virtually all state 
testing and school accountabiliiy. Public schools are public agencies entrusted 
with ^ialized tasks by the state. If schools are not predictable, they cannot 
be held accountable. If schools are not accountable requests for public funds 
cannot be justified. Accountability and predictability are one and the 
same — the basic keys to retaining public confidence and trust. C.^ly romantics 
or those who disagree with the aims of public education as a state-controlled 
and funded enterprise would pose the issue otherwise (Giroux, 1988). 

Site-based management initiatives offer real promise to provide principals 
and school staff members with greater latitude for decision making and 
expanded responsibility — accountability in the school environment. These 
initiatives would n^tore a measure of autonomy and initiative to principals that 
has long been lost to central administration in many school systems. 

The Nature of Curricuium Leadership 

Curriculum leadership today is tightly circumscribed, but we do not believe 
that the principal has been reduced to a mere functionary, an unwilling agent in 
the state education network. There are fewer options, but options do exist. 

The In-House Critic 

A near universal criticism of American secondary curriculum is its 
fragmentation and redundancy (Bennett, 1988). Just as William Mowry (1908) 
did 100 years ago, principals should raise important questions in schools about 
what should be studied, in what order, for how long, and for what f pose. 

Principals must be benign but incisive critics of the status quo. Below aie 
some questions that principals should ask as in-house critics. 

Identifying School Purposes 

Curriculum leadership starts with very basic questions about educational 
outcomes, indicators of success, and school purposes. 

1. What are the basic educational outcomes that are important for all 
students in this school? What do we expect of students? Arc those 
expectations in writing? Are they communicated to students and 
parents? If not, why not? 

2. What indicators suggest that "e are succeeding with students? What 
indicators suggest that we are not succeeding? If we have identified 
the indicators, have we traced them for five or more years? What do 
the trends tell us? Is the trend line up or down, or is it the same? 

3. What is the primary purpose of our school? What should it be? What 
is the status quo? What do we believe? 

Most schools are data rich and information poor. Many principals have 
access to more data than they know how to process. One school district with 
five high schools, for example, developed follow-up data on its high school 
graduates for 10 years. The data showed that nearly one-quarter of the 
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graduates of one high school were unemployed, while one-quarter went on to 
'X)llege. This strange, bi^modal distribution was unquestioned for years until a 
new principal raised it with the faculty. That inquiry led to an examination of 
school tracking decisions and to the creation of more ccrs curriculum classes, 
fewer eariy tracking placements, nK>re cuiiiculum alternatives, and a task force 
on learning style to investigate nxxles of curriculum delivery. 

Schools are not data-driven places. They are driven primarily by custom 
and tradition. A reflective principal who asks questions about data can be thr. 
impetus for real curriculum change. 

Establishing Connections 

The principal must know how to make the vital connections within a 
school, to use information positively, to translate ideas into action, and to 
provide encouragement and motivation. Here are some questions on 
connections that principals should ask about their schools. 

1. How are data on student outcomes linked with the school's 
curriculum? What are the most sensitive points in the curriculum? 
Which faculty members are most qualified to examine these pressure 
points? How should they proceed? 

2. How does the schedule of our school advaice and/or impede 
curricular change? What changes in the schedule would help modify 
the curriculum? 

3. Who are the nx>st likely persons to nudce changes within and across 
the curriculum? Are they committed to useful change? How can I 
enable them to take these actions? 

4. Is our written curriculum the curriculum that is actually taught? What 
processes would have the most positive impact on teachers to improve 
teaching? How can I get the faculty moving in this dire^on? 

The principal is one of the few people who can see the whole curriculum of 
a school on a daily basis. Tdo often, principals temporize instead of initiating 
actions that would lead to change. Curriculum change can occur within and/or 
across departments of integrated fields. Change within is considerably easier to 
initiate than change across departments. 

There is no sinf^e best action or place to begin making changes. The most 
successful approach seems to involve a variety of areas simultaneously. Dialog 
should be ongoing with counselors, department chairs, influential faculty 
members, librarians, and student body leaders. Principals should look for and 
help create curricular connections among concepts, ideas, themes, and activities 
that tie the curriculum together. 

The principal should 'Ihink small but cumulatively." Curriculum change is 
dynamic and ongoing, accomplished only by continuous effort. Small but 
persistent curriculum changes are more a[n to endure than the headUne-producing 
reforms that come and go. 

Separating Testing from Curriculum Issues 

The national craze for toting is increasing. Testing has been around a long 
time, but test scores may not indicate the actual quality of a school's curriculum. 
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Testing and education are not synonymous. Better scores do not necessarily 
mean better education. Higher scores may only mean students arc testing better. 
Principals should ask these kinds of questions on this issue: 

1 . What parts of our curriculum do our tests assess? How much of what 
we test is confined solely to the school curriculum? 

2. What part of our curriculum is not tested? Arc these parts as$ev«sed in 
other ways? What indicators of quality do we really use to evaluate 
our curriculum? What connections do we make between these 
indicators and decisions about program change? 

3. If our tests do not assess what we teach or should teach, what use do 
we make of the results? How do we keep our community from 
making unwarranted judgments about our school based on testing 
data? 

Tfesting that is not aligned with or coordinated with a school's curriculum is 
not an accurate measure of what students have learned, nor is it a factual 
barometer cf the quality of a school's program. National stani<ardized tests 
measure a very limited portion of any school's formal curricului:* Yet, these 
scores are often used to make sweeping judgments about the quality of a 
curriculum. Principals must keep a cool head on this issue. 

There will be more rather than less testing in the fiitur^. Unfortunately, 
testing companies have been unable to develop tests that are truly culture, race, 
or gender-neutral. Testing content is more economically and socially aligned 
with some subcultures than others. And socioeconomic status continues to be a 
major source of bias in tlie assessment of school learning (Gould, 1981). 

Principals can be skeptics about tests but not apologists for poor scores. 
Knowing what tests actually measure is important in helping faculty members as 
test results fluctuate or drop. Tbst scores are important if they directly measure 
the curriculum the community believes all students should learn. Too often, 
however, scores only measure learning that occurred elsewhere. Any test that 
warns about the dangers of "teaching to it" cannot be a good measure of the 
school curriculum. These tests are much more concerned with classifying 
students than measuring learning (Guskey, 1989). 

Principals must avoid being trapped on the testing issue. Tb test or not to 
test is a false issue. The issue is what test is most suitable or is best aligned with 
a given curriculum. Developing options is far more sensible and defensible than 
trying to avoid testing. 

The Master Generalist 

No principal can be an expert in every subject area. The principal's 
expertise in curriculum and restructu ing must be that of generalist, one who 
knows curriculum management and change processor the entire school 

Some pertinent questions are as follows: 

1. Arc special interest groups pressing certain refomis to advance their 
own positions? 

2. Arc balance and representation consistently present in curriculum 
discussions and decisions in the school? 

3. Do I as principal perceive the entire curriculum and help reshape it if 
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it becomes unfocused, unbalanced, unwieldy, or simply irrelevant? 
4. Am I clearly the court of last appeal in everyone's mind on the totality 
of the curriculum? 

The generalist's contribution to restructuring is critical to success. It is 
incumbent on principals to energize the role by upgrading their skills, 
sharpening their vision, reasserting their leadership on schooiwide issues, and 
becoming masters of the change process. It is to this latter area that we now 
turn. 



Change seems to be the only constant in our field. Yet, those with a decade 
or more of professional experience know that many concepts and issues revisit 
us. Educational change cycles come and go. If we could get a clear view of 
how this works, we could explain and predict changes with more confidence. 

Strategies of Change 

There appear to be two distinct strategies of change: an emergent, 
developmental strategy that is locally based; and a top-down, centralized strategy 
that is rational and, of late, politically initiated. Both strategies are x'aluable and 
provide different benefits and pitfells. We need to understand and work with both 
approaches. 

The emcigent change strategy is described in the professional literature as a 
sequence of phases: awareness, exploring, commitment, training, adopting, 
changeover, adapting, institutionalizing, and renewal (Klausmeier et al., p. 288). 
This kind of process suits locally initiated and controlled change and innovation. It 
often involves local action research and evaluation, followed by a search of the 
literature, foundation contacts, and visits to "lighthouse schools.'* 

Most school systems with commitment to emergent change have developed 
some kind of a curriculum council, a dialog-decision-action-evaluation process, 
or a school-based action research process. 

The centralized change strategy took on new meaning when the cycle of the 
early 1970s focused on special education. Specifically, the special education 
legislation (P.L. 94-142) settled for a long time to come the political-legal 
pathway to educational change. 

Briefly the process played o^:t aa follows: Political action groups pressed 
for federal legislation to identify and provide education for children with special 
needs as a manifestation of the human rights agenda. A law was passed at the 
federal level. States (which hold constitutional domain in education) were 
encouraged by block grants and threats of withholding federal funds to write 
and pass matching laws. State departments of education wrote the regulations 
for school compliance. 

Local issues prompted litigation and adjudication in the courts to decide 
what the law and the regulations meant. This litigation phase was very 
expensive, and many local districts were unable to sustain their positions on 
such issues as state level standards, or statewide tests. The change directives, 
however, often gave local districts latitude in course design and delivery. 



The Nature of Change in Education 
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In top-down change strategy, the phases described in the professional 
literature seem to be reversed. Change as compliance appears to begin with 
institutionalization, followed by adaptation to local conditions, changeover, and 
then teacher training. Adoption is really a ritual formality, and commitment to 
implement is not personal, but rather corporate and institutional. 

School systems that organize thcmsrlvcs for top-down stralc«y often do not 
have a curriculum council of wide membership, but only an advisory committee 
of prominent citizens representing sectors of the conununity. The committee is 
likely to be taiked at rather than listened to, and is really intended to rally local 
sector support for the school's agenda. Districts organized this way tend to retain 
decision making at the central office level a.Kl to concentrate on dissemination 
and supervision work. 

Both strategies of change are realistic and have valuable payoffs. Both also 
have flaws. 

The developmental approach tends to be more inclusive, involving persons in 
decisions and conmiitment to new programs. Self-renewal and professionali- 
zation are facilitated. Tlic climate of the school and emergent leadership are 
enhanced. A pitfall is that individual schools, alrrady unique in style, tend to 
become mm diverse. Ibachers, in sr^me cases, may not have the professional skill 
or perspective to provide leadership for program implementation. Standard 
program evaluations become less appropriate. The district focuses on purposes, 
goals, and policy rather than on design. 

The strength of a centralized strategy is support for one theme or focus at 
every site. Programs must be standardized enough for interchange, common 
resources, and accountability. The major pitfall is, of course, that local educators 
may be uninvolved and viewed as only technical implementers. A central design 
good for everyone may, in fact, not be practical in some or many cases. Eisner 
and Valance (1975) refer to this as the universality myth: If it is good for anyone, 
it must be good for everyone. 

Principals shoulc ponder change strategies carefiiP y: 

1. Both centralized and developmental chai z^- strategies are effective, but 
they have different payoffs and pitfalls. Schools should be organized to 
pursue both strategies. 

2. State level change strategies are becoming the mode for educational 
improvement. Principals should monitor these developments through 
their elected state representatives. 

3. The teacher's role in change differs according to the strategy that 
predominates. Centralized strategists tend to see teachers as technical 
implementers. Developmental strategists talk of teacher leadership and 
empowerment. Principals must divert this kind of thinking to the 
appropriate focus: enabling learners, for whom teachers must provide 
both technical skill and leadership. 

Change and Information 

Stufflebeam and his colleagues (1971) proposed a model for understanding 
the relationship between the amount of change desired and the information 
required to cany out the change. To state his model simply, there arc maintenance 
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required to cany out the change. To state his model simply, there are maintenance 
situations where change is undesirable, change situations where small steps or 
improvements are desirable, and change situations where very large measures are 
desirable. Lach situation requires different amounts of infomiatioa 

Maintenance situations in the operation of the school require stable and 
ongoing infomiation. Bus schedules, driver replacements, attendance records, 
class membership, phone calls to parents, individual student schedules, absentee 
lists, substitute teacher lists, etc., are typical status quo events that demand 
regulariy updated infomiation. Maintaining the status quo is, in a sense, a choice 
for no change. 

Incremental or small*step change usually involves self-improvement 
strategies. Small changes require much less information to execute because the 
steps can be adjusted as the program mowts along. The process usually begins 
with the awareness of a need, followed by sonne sort of goal-setting process, and 
one or more q>tions initiated through an action plan. Shortly after implementation, 
a formative evaluation is usually conducted Perhaps other needs or priorities are 
identified for additional incremental change. 

This is the safest approach to change. It offers schools the opportunity to 
bring people along slowly and to succeed in small steps. A mistake will not 
damage the overall program and can be corrected. The primary disadvantage is 
that the approach may never address deeply rooted or tangential issues or 
problems. 

A very laige change or nujor innovation requires formal strategies of design, 
validation, dissemination, and implementation. Laige-scale innovation demands a 
great deal of infomiation, from such strategies as study groups, pilot testing, 
inservice training, and supeivisory woric. Comprehensive program and school 
designs (e.g., Paideia, Essential Schools, Montessori, New School) fit this change 
category, as do program improvements such as Reading Across the Curriculum, 
Science — A Process Approach, and AIDS Awareness. School restructuring 
efforts also come under the laige-scale model. 

Norms of Change 

Edward Hall (1959) described behavior and learning in temns of three levels 
of cultural nomis: the fomial, the infomial, and the technical. He contended that 
every event has all three dimensions, with one perceived as dominant. Hall's 
work suggests some important considerations: 

1. Fomial systems of learning and behavior are the "right ways of doing 
things.** Fomial learnings are very stable and satisfy very ftindamental 
needs in persons and organizations. Formal systems are very slow to 
change. An example would be the role of the teacher as lecturer in the 
traditional classroom. Change in this kind of behavior is strongly 
resisted because so much emotion is attached to its learning. The role, 
once learned, is accepted without question. 

2. Informal systems of learning and behavior are acquired by imitation and 
modeling and function hoHstically and subconsciously. A teacher*s 
territoriality in the classroom — ^identifying a room as my classroom — is 
probably an informal nomi. The violation of these norms produces a 
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nonspecific anxiety because the actual problem is not consciously 
perceived or understood. 
3. Technical systems of learning and change operate at the most 
conscious and rational level ot action. For example, writing a scope 
and sequence for a learning program is a technical matter. The 
adoption of a mandated curriculum or a new discipline approach is a 
technical change. This category of change involves the least emotion. 
It may trigger reactions at the other levels of behavior, however, and 
so raise conflict and resistance. 
This presents a possible dilemma. A change at the technical level might be 
perceived by staff members as violating formal or informal cultural norms, 
stirring up anxiety and resistance to the change that school administrators might 
dismiss as merely obstinate or uninformed. A team leadership model, for 
example, can affect different levels of a system: formal, informal, and technical. 
A leadership model may be technically explained at an inservice conference and 
displayed on the school organizational chart, but it may not fit the formal way **we 
do things around here." The informal norms implied in the concept — "my 
school" versus "our school" — may even raise considerable anxiety on the part of 
the principal. 

Since change involves three levels of awareness, learning, and action, the 
general strategy proposed by Hall is to identify all three levels in any setting. The 
description of the formal and informal levels helps raise them to a technical level 
of understanding where they can be dealt with consciously. 

Principals should bear these factors in mind when assessing the information 
needs and structural norms of a planned change. 

• A top-down i^proach to innovation can change behavior for a time but 
probably will not change related values and meaning. 

• Incremental change (small steps) takes less information, is more apt to 
be technical in nature (improve work), and is less apt to violate fonnal 
and informal cultural norms. 

• A change that can be presented to te&chers as technical (one that 
improves their control, or use of time, or makes worK easier) will be 
immediately and widely accepted with a srrall amount of information. 

• A change that is perceived by teachers primarily in terms of informal or 
formal norms will be resisted. Change agents must translate the 
perceptions of such an innovation to the technical level using a 
developmental process (small-group interaction and goal setting). 

The Context of Change 

Contextual dynamics must be understood to manage planned change. 
Organizational influences on change, the reality level of a proposed or existing 
program, and community traditions set limiting parameters to any change. 

Organizational influences. The number and clarity of goals constitute the 
first condition that can limit the effect of change in an organization. Schools are 
very responsive to external demands. They are usually asked to respond to each 
new social issue as it arises. Planned changes can be subverted, however, by too 
wide a range of goals and expectations. 
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Levels of program reality, Schcx)l programs exist at several levels of reality, 
according to Charters and Jones (1973). Program reality levels include (1) 
institutional and staff commitment level, (2) organizational and resource level, (3) 
staff roles level, (4) learner level, and (5) outcomes level. A program change 
cannot have any impact on level 5 (outcomes) until all prior levels are 
implemented. A new program does not exist solely because the board has 
adopted a resolution. Neither will it have much consequence if no resources are 
conunitted to it. If no teacher uehaviors are affected, the program is unlikely to 
influence outcomes. And if learners do not act, behave, or think differently in 
class, no important outcomes are likely to emerge. 

Community and change. The school is the crucible of social values, a 
microcosm of expectations for the children of the conununity. Perhaps one-half 
to two-thirds of the issues that result in community conflict begin with some 
action related to schools. One reason, of course, is the intense value context of 
community schools. The other is that schools may be the last vestige of grass 
roots democracy, the only place where local and individual influence can still 
make a difference. 

Bradley (1985) discusses the potential for community traditions to set limits 
for curriculum chai:ge in a school system. Thiditions arc informal beliefs held as 
norms in a community. A planned change that docs not consider community 
traditions is doomed, perhaps accompanied by a big uproar and administrator or 
board head-rolling. Conununity traditions arc never debated logically, because 
they are assumed to be true. In fact, they have no alternative side. 

This leaves school leaders with two options. The first is to identify 
community traditions, how firmly they arc held, and what program options arc 
compatible with them. The second is to work on raising community tradicion? ♦o 
a conscious level and to discuss their effects and consequences. The second 
option is slow, but may eventually provide a basis for changing a tradition and 
developing a new school program response. (See Bradley, 1985, for ways to 
identify community leaders and to accurately assess community traditions and 
their apparent strengths.) 

The following contextual factors are most significant in planning any 
systematic change in schools. 

1. Clear school goals developed in a long-range plan and systematic 
communication between the school and the community can ensure a 
strong and less vulnerable change process. 

2. The full implementation of a new program can take a minimum of three 
to five years. Everyone, not just teachers, must be accountable for the 
impleme nation. No authentic outcomes are likely until observable 
changes ^ake place in teacher and learner behavior. 

3. The principal's role must be that of change agent — informing, 
motivating, and leading — if planned changes arc to succeed. 

Change and the Person 

Change is fundamentally a change in people. At the base of curriculum 
leadership and change are the sense of personal control and the level of 
motivation of each individual in the school. Individuals differ in their approach to 
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and tolerance of change. 

Personal control is the capability of individuals to make decisions. The 
lowliest employee of an organization has control in a certain area of the system, 
and the auihority, however limited, to permit or impede access and action by other 
members of the organization. An entire program can be undermined by one or 
two p^sons at aiiy level in an oiganization. Principals can enhance the success of 
change ef/orts by a(q>n)aching each member of the school as a person with power 
and need for control. 

A second aspect of personal control is that each individual has an agenda for 
every activity. Personal agendas tend to be multi-leveled No one has just one 
reason for an action or decision, and some agenda levels cannot be dealt with 
directly because they are subconscious. The principal will lead better if he or she 
knows each person in the organization professionally and personally, and 
approaches problems of action and change with a sensible urxierstanding of what is 
important to each person. 

People are also driven to action or inaction by personal self-interest They 
expect rewards for achievement in the fonn of recognition and compensation. They 
may be moved by the risk of fiailure orloss. Th^ are interested in doing their jobs 
more effectively and in working more efficiently. They want to find in^iration or 
fulfillment in their work. Fiiding personal support, increased skill to be more 
effective in one's job, and personal achievement are ingredients of success that 
should be built into any change effort 

Principals should view the following factors as critical in assessing the role of 
individuals in any change prxess. 

• Principals must support each individual in his or her need for some control 
and audiority in the school. Treating peqple imperson&ly can undermine 
die school climate for constructive change. 

• Principals must try to understand the agenda of each person in the school 
in (Hder to effectivdy share information and plans. 

• Individuals are motivated by the opportunity for success, fear of failure, 
and hope of reward or recognition. The principal can improve the 
possibilities of program success by enhancing personal opportunities for 
successful involvement, diminishing the levels of fear, and recognizing and 
rewarding people for their efforts. 

Restructuring the School as a Process of Change 

Restructuring schools means different things to different people. School 
restructuring is basically a change process that begins with vision making, 
conceiving what the new school will be. An excellent tool for formulating this 
vision is a developmental staging chart. This chart describes the future school in 
one column, the school as it exists in another column, arxi an interim stage in an in- 
between column. The developmental staging chart thus provides the basis for 
needs assessment, dialog, and planning. 

A sample developmental staging chart is shown in Figure 1. An existing 
school (called the Custodial School) is described in the left column. The right 
column describes the Restructured School. The column in the middle characterizes 
an interim stage in development from a custodial school to a restructured one. The 



Figure 1 

Developmental Staging VIm for Restructuring a School 



Factor 


Custodial School 


Effective School 


Restructured School 


Concept base 


Scientific nvmagement 


Effectiveness research 


Theory Z; megatrends; 
information society 


v/iKaiuZauun 


IViangle table of oi^ganization; 
principal apex; teadters at the 
base 


Core of principal andcabinet 
rdated to individual teachers 


Principal and teacher cabinet 
linked (0 teadung teams linked 
to learners and their parents; 
school conunittee of parents and 
principal; house or schcx>l- 
within-a school team structure 


G>inmunication 


One-way; formal faculty 
meetings and information 
sharing; principal to individual 
teacher or (xuent 


Qne-vray directed; leade^init]ated 
(dus requested feedbadc 


IWo-way vertical for issues and 
proposals by tesuxv cabinet 
individual, ai\d principal; two- 
way horizontal for job-alike 
consultation 


Decision making 


Ptindpal has legal responsi- 
ouiiy JOT QeasiunS/ leacneis 
perceived as tinable or un- 
willing to acx:ept decision 
responsibility 


Principal sedcs inforanatkm and 
ad vice in making decisions for the 
sdiool; keeps e\«iyoneinfonned of 
dedskms 


Much collaboration; decisions 
made at implementation levd; 
priiKipal and teachers havea 
dear view of (1) dedsfons tobe 
made alone, (2) dedsk)ns that 
require advice and input 0) 
decisions that are corporate 


Leadership 


Authoritv leader* onp mlp 
identified 


persuades of peiscmal visk>n; 
leadership core identified 


Ihinsforrning leader who creates 
leadership in others; many tola 
of leadership identified amoi^g 
partidpants 
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Developmental Staging 



Factor 



Principal's role 



Staff selection 



Supervision of instniction 
Teaching 

Curriculum 



Custodial School 



Manager; implements the 
progrant efficiently and 
effectively; style as controller 



Principal or central office 
interviews and chooses 



Evaluative supervision based on 
board policy 



Teaching is telling 



Discipline-based; separate fields; 
textbook-oriented 



EKLC 



for Restructuring a School 



Effective School 



Instructional leaden expects 
excellence in teaching, aligned 
piogianv and results in ad^eve- 
ment; style as oontroIle^problem 
solver 

SoBcrang with research-based 
selection tods; principal or ceiitxal 
office chooses 



Qinicd supervision and technical 
devdopment to produce 
achievement results 

Teaching is effective lefling; laige 
group and intervention for mas- 
tery; technical skin in communi- 
cationand concept devdopn^t 

Ot^edives-based; separate fields; 
linear sequenced with mastery 
outcomes 



Restructuied School 



Entrepreneur; explores new 
jTOgrams, opportunities, 
recognitions for staff; style as 
opportunist, supporter-proUem 
solver-cheeiieadetKmtroUer 

School committee reviews port- 
folios; principal reduces pool to 
I aooept^ble hires, teaching team 
interviews for working relation- 
ship and recommends top chokes 

Peer observation arsd consulta- 
tion; mentoring of new teachers 

Teaching is flexible role of telling, 
showing, guiding, grouping, 
intervening, and coaching 

Multiple bases of objectives, 
personal and vocational goals, 
and inquiry; both separate and 
broad fields; mastery of skills 
and problem centered; personal 
and sodal relevance 
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Developmental Staging Plan for Restructuring a Scliool 



Factor 


V^UStOuUU aCttOOl 


Ettectiye School 


Restructured School 


Learner role 


Listen, remember, respond, be 
patient, be on time, stay in school 


Listea be cm task, master basics, 
repeat deficit^ demonstrate 
pofoimanoe on standardized tests 


Ha ve goals, master basics, learn to 
find, oi^^mize, and apply infomia- 
tion; inquire solve problems 


Home school 


Parents show verbal and voting 
support for schools 


Parents hdd higji expectations for 
students on homework and 
achievenrwntvdunteerand 
support die instructional pro-gram 
ofdiesdKX>l 


Parents creat a home environ- 
ment of high verbal, social, and 
vocational/professional goals; 
parents are partner members of 
leame^teache^•parent team; 
pareiTts participate in school 
conmiittee to act on policy and 
issues facing the school 


Finance 


District budget determined by 
past needs for f>ersonnel and 
£acibties 


Budget priorities establisl ied by 
needs assessment and taigets of 
school efiliBcth^eness 


Site^l>ased budget including 
personnel options such as 
differentiated staffing; voucher 
support determined by piarent 
selection; bonuses in wages and 
budget based on learning and 
program outcomes 


Accountability 


Custodial indicators: e.g., quiet 
dassnx)ms, orderly movennent, 
polite and responsible behavior; 
dean facilities and efficient use 
of funds 


SdKol eflfisdweness indicators; eg., 
reduced dropouts, hig^ attendanos^ 
and iix^Tioving standardized test 
scores; seveial National Merit semi- 
finalists and scholarships each year 


Learner effectiveness indicators: 
e.g., mastery skills that are 
criterion-tested, relating skills, 
inquiry skills; sodal/conununHy 

job goals 
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intmm development here is called the Effective School. 

Change process implications. The first outcome of a developmental staging 
chart such as Figure 1 may be to alarm numy stakeholders. Periiaps 90 percent of 
schools will consider working toward the effective school stage, and only 10 
percent will pursue a restructured design. 

A second consequence of a developmental staging chart is that the school 
vision is translated into concrete and explicit factors. Nothing is hidden with 
poetic or philosophical language. The developmental staging chart is an 
important tool to stimulate dialog and to involve community members, 
policymakers, and educators in the strategy of change. 

Third, a developmental staging chart illustrates the size of a pending change. 
The Custodial School in our example represents no change. The Effective School 
typifies incremental change that is less risky and more controllable. The 
Restructured School involves systemic change with much risk taking, broad 
information sharing, and collaborative leadership. 

Finally, the developmental staging chart may provide an additional impetus 
to the change process. It focuses attention on such issues as community traditions 
and the school, assessment of cuirent practice, altemative models of schooling, 
needs assessment, priority setting of action goals, strategic planning, and 
determining of resource needs. 

The developmental staging example above illustrates how the restructuring 
concept can affect the entire school and its organization and program. Restructu-ing 
as change process can also be applied to sub-issues such as testing, curriculum 
clutter, and dropouts. The following scenarios illustrate some of the possibilities. 

Scenario 1: "Get those test s:ores up!" 

State and national testing of all sorts is growing. Test scores are becoming 
the raison ditre of secondary education, the ultimate explanation of perceived 
school quality. 

Secondary principals are feeling the squeeze, the reduction of school 
curriculum to areas tested, the elimination or downgrading of areas not tested, the 
shrinking of courses in nonacadcmic areas, and the increase in dropouts as some 
students react to the limited curriculum and their lack of success in required 
courses. Many principals have known for some time that increased graduation 
requirements would not improve the quality of education in schools. Politicians 
are now discovering what seasoned principals already know: that more is not 
necessarily better. 

Several problems confront principals in the arena of testing. We will briefly 
discuss the lack of alignment of mos* standardized tests with specific school 
curricula, unacceptable "teaching to the test," and the absence of real 
accountability in using test scores as measures of cumulative school performance. 

Standardized tests do not assess specific local curricula. They are at best 
indirect measures of local success in curriculum development and teaching. The 
actual alignment of any specific standardized test to any local curriculum is 
usually urJcnown. 'fest makers consistently overestimate alignment in oirter to 
sell tests, and they engage in a kind of "doublespeak'* on this issue. 
Q They assert that test scores should not be used to assess the quality of any 
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specific local cmriculum. At the same time, they publish results that lead to such 
comparisons and judgmcits being made. Because of the low alignment of tests 
with curricula, the single best predictor of standardi2ed test perfoimance remains 
the socioeconomic status of students. That brings us to the issue of "teaching to 
the test" 



Figure 2 
The IVaditional View of the 
Secondary School Curriculum— The Metaphor of the Staircase 



Grades 
Classes 



K 



M^or CharacteristirQ 

• Linear and segmented 

• Fragmented 

• Logically arranged by perceived level of difficulty (scope and sequence) 

• Easily scheduled and evaluated (testing) 

• "Balance" is detemiined prior to implementation, prior to learning occurring 
or even teaching; subje< t matter is content-dominated; whatever "adjusting" 
occurs is a matter of proper motivation and pacing within and not outside the 
model 

• Event and sequence accountability arc established and maintained 



Nothing is wrong with teaching io the test if the test is a valid reflection of 
the curriculum. This means either establishing the curriculum first and then 
buying or developing a test (a practice odlied frontloadingX or working back from 
the test to a defensible curriculum (called backloading). 

Teaching to the test is unacceptable if the purpose of the testing is to classify 
students. In this circumstance, teaching the tested material results in the 
misclassification of students. The statistical assumptions of randomness 
undergird valid standardized testing. Good test norms ensure that at least 50 
percent of those taking a test will score below the average ever^' time. Test 
content must be protected (kept secret) to ensure that the material is not taught 
Teaching the tested material skews tiie curve, since student performance is better 
than expected 
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Figures 
A Nontraditional View 
The Model of the Spider Web 




• Nonlinear 

• Cohesive, holistic 

• Difficult to standardize and evaluate 

• Difficult to schedule 

• More psychological than logical 

• Balance determined by simple inclusion decisions rather than by scope and 
sequence decisions 

• Learner very active in making "sense" of the curriculum 

• Teacher more of a partner than controlling agent of the curriculum 

• Nature of "accountability*' changes; it doesn*t matter when something is 
learned, and specific facts don*t count 



These factors make standardized tests inaccurate measures of school cumcula, 
and near useless tools to restructure curriculum and to improve instruction. 
Adjusting school cuniculum to improve test scores requires precise alignment of 
the test content to the curriculum. The tighter and less ambiguous this fiu the 
more teaching wih improve test scores; i.e., the less chance teachers will teach 
something other than the material to be tested 

If tests are to provide feedback for restructuring, they must elicit information 
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that has bearing on actual curricular decisions to be made at the school level. For 
this reason, secondaiy schools are turning to criterion-referenced mea ures that 
are truly rqprescntative of what students should be learning in the school. 

Vr^ axiom operating here is that the more students are dq)endent solely upon 
the school to acquire the knowledge mid skills tested, the more closely the 
school's curriculum must match Ae test Schools in more affluent communities 
may get by without a focused curriculum by "floating" on their socioeconomic 
level. Schools in disadvantaged communities must rely on the curriculum to 
compensate for their disadvantages. Curricular congnience must be much more 
pronounced in schools serving disadvantaged youngsters than in those serving 
more typical clientele. At-risk students require an aligned curriculum. 

A related testing issue is accountability, or control. Tests assess cumulative 
behavior. A ninth grade proficiency test in reality assesses what has been learned 
(or not learned) in grades K-8. A low score on a ninth grade test probably does 
not point to anything wrong with the curriculum of the ninth grade. Rather, it 
likely indicates a problem at the sixth, fourth, or even second grade. If a school 
system uses test data constructively, the number of students in remedial sections 
should decline over time. The district decreases learner Mure by acting upon test 
information to enhance the curriculum. 

A high school principal feeing state competency or proficiency testing that 
measures cumulative learning must establish operational linkages with local 
elementary and middle level schools to improve the percentage of students 
passing. Curriculum artkulation is the issue. The validity of elementary and 
middle level curricula is the burden of all conunittcd educators. 

Scenario!: Cof^nting Curriculum Clutter 

Secondary principals often must conftont a curriculum that resembles a 
refugee carp. The curriculum is composed of the survivors of successive waves 
of reform during several decades. 

The current secondary school curriculum is a potpourri of legislative 
mandates, state regulations, passing fads, perceived national crises, court otxiers, 
and local iiitiatives Cftnner, 1986). The contemporary restnicturing movement 
could present a magnificent opportunity to deal with this curriculum clutter. 
However, two obstacles must be confronted at the outset. 

First, there are usually vested interests maintaining the incompatible 
individual elements of the curriculum. Second, it is futile to search for ^mt 
internal rationale for inclusion or exclusion. Each wave of reform or change 
attempted to accomplish different things. Conflicting values often motivated 
specific curricula of the past 

Most refomiers have resorted to inventing external criteria and imposing 
them on the curriculum. Courses or elements that are not required by the "new 
model" are candidates for elimination. This approach was taken by Mortimer 
Adler (1982) in the Paideia Proposal and by K D. Hirsch, Jr. (1987) in Cultural 
Literacy. 

Restructuring must do more than fiddle with models or criteria to recast 
curriculum content. Restructuring must deal with the actual curriculum delivery 
system, creating useful alternatives that do not now exist. Most contemporary 
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schools use linear curriculum models that resemble a staircase (Kohl, 1969). 
(Sec Figure 2.) The staircase model of curriculum fits neatly into graded 
schools, traditional schedules, and segmented subjects. S ich a cunriculum is 
easily arranged and evaluated by standardL ed tests that rtpoft progress in grade 
equivalent scores. Testing and alignment an. simply a matter of adjusting linear 
scope and sequence to coincide with testing a ntent and times. 

Any curriculum of an interdisciplinary nature tends to unbalance the 
staircase paradigm or nKxIel. Much of NASSP s early Ihmip plan and the later 
Model Schools Project were aimed at breakii.^ secondary schools out of a 
staircase curriculum and recasting arourid other Cv>ncepnial alternatives (Thunp 
and Baynham, 1961; Trunq>, 1977). 

Everything in the staircase model reinforces v^verything else. Grades, 
schedules, departriientalization, segmented teach:ng, and testing neatly 
interlock. Any change that does not move the entin.' model away from its 
underlying assumptions is really ^nkering instead vif reforming. The rhetoric of 
restrucmring schools in the literanire today is often very confused on this point 
To truly restructure, as opposed to refine, educators must move significantly 
away from staircase curricular characteristics. 

One alternative to the linear curriculum, shown in Figure 3, is the spider 
web nxxlel (also from Kohl, 1969). 

The spider web model is a more holistic approach to the design of 
curriculum. Instead of conceptualizing curriculum as one scope and sequence 
(matrices and squares in intersecting staircases), this model recognizes the nwre 
active role of the learner. It shifts the emphasis from teaching as totally didactic 
to interactive learning that is sometimes active and sometimes passive. The 
model conceptualizes curriculum balance as found in the arts, particularly in 
dance, where it means moveiprnt first toward and then away from a partner. 

The spider web metaphor has the learner '^ouch** the curriculum almost 
everywhere and then be led to its core by a teacher. The curriculum core in this 
nnxlel is not simply unrelated facts and inert ""stuff* (Whitehead, 1929), but is 
related organic wholes structured around oiganizing points like spokes from a 
wheel. 

The spider web curriculum would require open or block scheduling and an 
active-passive rolr tor both teacher^ and students. It would not fit most 
standardized tecung schema or age-graded schools. Ibachers would have to be 
masters of their curricular areas, not simply proficient in specific courses. The 
curriculum would be considerably less dependent upon textbooks. Assessing 
learner outcomes would be more difficult than with staircase models. Some of 
the most soughl-irfter learner outcomes would simply emerge as teachers and 
students interacted within the web. Grading would be more difRcult, because 
there would be no standardized sequences lending themselves to uniform 
measures. 

In a linear curriculum, individualization usually means taking the learner 
out of the nornial pacing arrangement (sequence) for enrichment or remediation. 
Eventually, everyone must return to the center (mainstreaming). A factory 
assembly line meti^hor is dominant in this conceptualization. In fact, industrial 
engineers would call remediating "rework** and the people who do it "the 
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hidden plant" (English, 1987), 

In the spider web curriculum almost all woric would be individualized, 
since no learner would touch the web or cuniculuni strands at the same time or 
in exactly the same way. Each learner's path would be distinct and unique 
within the curriculum. The focus of balance would shift from prcdetemined. a 
priori knowledge to more emphasis on how learners learn within the 
curriculum. A balanced curriculum would permit the learner to shape and 
structure activities in the process of learning. 

A grass roots process would be required to implement a spider web 
curriculum. The core niight be established by scholars in a discipline or multi- 
discipline. Teachers would need an intimate understanding of the disciplines to 
identify the appropriate strands for Ae web itself. A cmient example of the 
application of the spiderweb curriculum is the City Magnet School in Lowell, 
Mass. (Richmond, 1989). 

City Magnet School is organized as a micro-society, with a courtroom, 
legislative chamber, office space for students, retail shops, a bank, data center, 
and other replications of the larger community. StudeniS rxpericnce the 
curriculum as a different kind of totality than in a linear school. There is 
discussion about developing a second micro-society school in Low«^il. 

Scenarios: "No more dropoutsr 

Reducing the dropout rate in secondary schools has becom* a national 
priority. It is estimated that 700,000 youth leave school each year (Sherraden, 
1986). The percentage of students completing high school in this countiy since 
1900 has slowly improved, but the percentage of nongraduates among 18-ycar- 
olds rose from 24 to 28 percent from 1972 to 1982. 

This increase in school dropouts and the focus of attention on the issue 
follow the cycle of shifts from access for everyone to the demand for higher 
standards, as Schlcsinger described The eariier shift from equity to excellence 
as a national priority now shows its painful consequences. 

Many solutions have been proposed for the dropout problem. We have 
prescriptions from regulationists, mechanists, apologists, humanists, work 
ethicists, academicians, and others. 

The regulationists propose laws against dropping out. One state has 
considered a law limiting the percentage of dropouts a school may have. 
Another state pro[)oses to punish dropouts by withholding a driver's license 
from anyone who does not hold a high school graduation certificate. Still other 
sutes are (again) considering differentiated diplomas-^certificates of diffeirnt 
value, including an attendance certificate of Mch any potential employer might 
be skeptical. 

The mechanists plan to pay students for attendance and grades. The 
apologists hope to initiate massive efforts to influence the socioeconomic 
conditions dividing young people. The humanists propose to support and 
develop student self^oncept The academics search for a common curriculum 
that every young person in society can study. The work ethicists push for more 
denianding discipline, more teacher control, and more emphasis on basic 
subjects, including homework. 
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Ralph's (1989) infomation on dropouts challenges our accepted beliefs 
about the characteristics of these young people. Low grades, for instance, do 
not make the typical dropout leave school Minority students at the lowest level 
of test performance measured in the sophomore year arc not f t most likely to 
drop out Students drop out at all levels of achievement; some have higher 
literacy skills than do average college graduates. 

From the student point of view, dro|q;)ipg out achieves a purpose. It often is 
the most successful way for a young person to exchange a school game of 
frustration and defeat for an adult role and relationships. Educators— principals 
and teachers— -must begin to gather infonnalion about their own schools and the 
specific individuals who have «*^ppcd out or who may drop out. From this 
perspective, tha oroblem and its possible solutions are situational and personal. 

Four learner and curriculum considerations can and should be brought to 
bear on the specific needs and real differe...,:^ among these individuals: 
modvation and interest, pre**ious learning and experience, practical utility and 
alevance, and learning style. The outcome we seek is not reducing dropouts as a 
managerial statistic, but supporting and preparing young people for life. 

Interviewing dropouts and stay-ins of similar age, grade level, achievement, 
school gr^Jes, and attendance has been he^pfiil in understanding the problon. In 
a recent study (Gastright and Ahmad, 198)}), dropouts were two-and-one-half 
times more likely than stay-ins to report the 'neacher^rincipal had it in for me.** 
Stay-ins also seoned to have more difficulty getting & part-time job. 

The dropout problem is complex. Bach person has different personal, 
school-related, and work-related reasons for his or her decisions and actions. No 
general dropout program fits all. Each school must find a way to respond to 
students* personal and individual reasons for wanting to leave. Only then can 
intervention and support be helpful to individuals. 

Summary 

Restructuring the curriculum of secondary schools is more than rearranging 
the existing courses into new strands or clusters. The cuirent curriculum is the 
, result of many years of adding often unrelated topics and cour:fo based on 
differing values. Restructuring the curriculum will require a bol^ response, one 
that moves beyond traditional nuxlels to real systemic change. 

The principal brings the special expertise of a generalist to this task. A 
generalist raises important questions about the totality of the curriculum, what it 
does, and what it should do. The time has long passed when principals alone 
detennined how the curriculum should be shaped. Principals still must think 
about the totality of curriculum, but the many pressures and forces at work in 
schools now mean that teachers, parents, s^*dents, courts, and politicians all are 
nK ^active in defining curriculum. 

Restiucturing involves abandoning some nnetaphors of structure (such as the 
staiicase tt^ riculum) and considering alternatives. One alternative presented in 
this publication is a spider web model that wouid require real stnictural changes in 
tim^space relationships, scheduling approaches, and teaching practices. 

The principal is still the prime catalyst in bringing parties toi^ether for 
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it is more collcgial and collaborative. In the accountability arena, however, the 
principal still stands alone. Ii likely to remain that way for a long time. 
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